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PRACTICAL MUNICIPAL PROGRESS 



CLINTON ROGERS WOODRUFF, ESQ. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 



Americans can no longer be justly charged with indifference 
to municipal problems and their solution, in the light of the events 
of the past year. Since 1894 it has been my duty and privilege 
to review the municipal events of each year. From time to time 
I have been able to report some advances, some encouraging 
developments; but the past twelve months have outstripped all 
others in practical progress. Indeed, they represent more sub- 
stantial concrete achievements than all the preceding years 
together. From every quarter comes word as to awakened inter- 
est and patriotic endeavor. 

The letter of Secretary Root to Mayor Weaver of Philadel- 
phia, written after he had accepted the state portfolio, in which 
he denounced the criminal combination masquerading under the 
Republican name as constituted of traitors, alike to the great 
party whose name they had filched and to the interests of the 
community ; the address of Secretary Taft in the Ohio campaign, 
in which he declared that, were he to vote in Cincinnati, he would 
vote against the ticket nominated by the Republican boss there; 
the independent attitude of Secretary Bonaparte in the Mary- 
land campaign; the conspicuous position taken by the former 
Postmaster-General Smith in the Philadelphia revolution; the 
eminent public services of former Foreign Ministers Wayne Mac- 
Veagh and William Potter in the same connection — all have 
tended to reinforce the contention that national parties and 
national party questions have no proper connection with the 
determination of local issues. 

The returns from the elections held on November 7, 1905, 
force the conviction (as has been pointed out by more than one 
editor) that local conditions were in the main the determining 
factor. Seldom, if ever, "have national policies and politics been 
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so little in evidence in the press and platform discussions, and 
of so little weight in arriving at a choice of candidates." 

The independent spirit manifested by electors in their choice 
of candidates and the disregard of party lines in local elections 
constitute the most significant developments of the past year and 
indicate clearly the growth of public sentiment along these lines. 

The November campaigns in New York and Philadelphia 
occupied by far the larger degree of public attention throughout 
the country, not only because of the issues involved, but because 
of their picturesque elements. District-Attorney Jerome's can- 
didacy, practically on his own motion and without the support of 
any organized political body other than that afforded him by the 
Citizens' Union which had no other candidate in the field and no 
other part in the campaign, is unique in the annals of American 
history. At a time when the election seemed to be a foregone 
conclusion, and when successful opposition to the will of the 
bosses of the Democratic and Republican machines seemed to be 
hopeless, District- Attorney Jerome, who had been denied a nomi- 
nation alike by the Democrats, the Republicans, and the Munici- 
pal Ownership parties, determined to give to the voters of New 
York County an opportunity to express their wishes as to whether 
or not he should be accorded another term. He frankly declared : 

I desire to serve another term as district-attorney of New York County. 
I have served in this office for three and one-half years as faithfully as I 
knew how. I believe I have served efficiently. I know I have served honestly. 
I do not claim that I have not made mistakes. A man can insure his integrity, 
but not the infallibility of his judgment. I am not now, never have been, a 
member of any political organization, although a Democrat in national politics. 
It seems to me that the issues which divide the people in national political 
affairs have no real application to the questions which arise in state or local 
affairs. It seems to me that one of the greatest evils of the present time is that 
small groups of men have, and not infrequently a single man has, obtained 
control of the executive machinery of the party organization and nominating 

conventions and stand between the public servant and the voters In 

the exercise of their power, such men and groups of men are wholly selfish, 
and almost entirely irresponsible, and not infrequently corrupt. A man who 
works with such a group, and receives favor at their hands, comes under 
implicit obligations which cannot honorably be disregarded. He cannot take 
office by their favor and still be free to deal with them and their demands as 
obedience to his oath of office requires. 
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The ensuing campaign was spectacular, and full of surprises. 
It must be noted in all fairness that, while the re-election of Mr. 
Jerome was made without any formal party indorsement, he did 
have the Citizens' Union back of him. The campaign of Mr. 
Hearst on the Municipal Ownership ticket was' equally spectac- 
ular, and, in spite of unpleasant stories' widely circulated and 
generally believed, the enthusiasm for him was evidently due to 
the sincere and earnest belief on the part of many thousands of 
voters' that neither of the old national parties could be trusted to 
protect the city's interests in the face of the inducements offered 
to their leaders by rich public corporations., The protest voiced 
by the vote for Mr. Hearst is significant and encouraging, in that 
it gives' assurance of the honesty, if not the wisdom, of the mass 
of the voters of the city. Mr. Hearst had a less complete organi- 
zation than Mr. Jerome, and was obliged to cover the entire city 
of Greater New York instead of but one county. 

According to the testimony of competent observers, the pro- 
ceedings on election day were most discreditable. The arrests 
and convictions secured are said to give an inadequate idea of the 
amount of the fraud committed at the polls; and it is quite gen- 
erally believed that, if the ballot-boxes were opened, it would dis- 
close that Mr. Hearst was elected. We have, therefore, the 
remarkable situation of having in the mayor's chair for four years 
a man who was very far from receiving a majority of the votes 
cast, and whose plurality on the face of the returns would prob- 
ably not stand the verification of a recount. The fact that the 
people of Greater New York have quietly acquiesced in this para- 
doxical result speaks volumes for their spirit of obedience to the 
spirit and the letter of the law. 

Philadelphia for twelve months has been the scene of one of 
the most spectacular, far-reaching, and significant municipal revo- 
lutions ever witnessed in any American city. After years of mis- 
government and mismanagement, and a degree of corruption 
which astounded even those fairly familiar with existing munici- 
pal conditions, Mayor Weaver, who> had been elected on the Re- 
publican ticket, with an independent indorsement, not only broke 
the shackles which had held him to the Republican organization, 
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but inaugurated a campaign which broke up the organization. The 
immediate cause of the break was the introduction of a lease pro- 
viding for the extension of the existing lease of the gas-works 
for seventy-five years, in consideration of a lump payment of 
$25,000,000, notwithstanding the fact that the existing lease 
(which had about twenty-two years to run) would yield the 
city something over $37,000,000 before its expiration. Mayor 
Weaver began his campaign by dismissing his recalcitrant direc- 
tors of public works and public safety, and appointing in their 
place two tried and true men, loyal alike to 1 the city's best inter- 
ests and to Mayor Weaver's efforts to redeem the municipality. 

The two dismissed directors made a desperate effort to retain 
control of their offices ; but the attitude of Mayor Weaver and his 
counsel, Elihu Root and James Gay Gordon, backed up as it was 
so strongly and overwhelmingly by the people of the city, irre- 
spective of party, race, or creed, was such that they very shortly 
retired from the contest. The mayor's veto of the gas lease was 
sustained; the appointment of Messrs. Acker and Potter con- 
firmed ; certain, ordinances which had been contemptuously passed 
over the mayor's veto to show the "Organization's" contempt of 
him and their control over councils, were repealed ; and then began 
a series of administrative reforms of far-reaching importance and 
significance. 

Director Potter began and completed the purging of the regis- 
tration lists of 75,000 fraudulent names. The work on the filtra- 
tion plant was suspended, and investigated to determine the 
extent of the corruption. While the prosecutions grow- 
ing out of this investigation resulted in the acquittal of the defend- 
ants, the trials disclosed the methods that had been pursued in 
overcharging the city of vast sums of money, estimated to be 
upwards of $5,000,000. Suits in equity have been begun, having 
for their object the recovery of these sums and a thorough judicial 
inquiry into, and investigation of, all the facts of the case. 

The police of the city and the full power of the administration 
were, for the first time in many years', used to secure a fair elec- 
tion. As a consequence, when the November campaign was 
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closed, it resulted in an overwhelming victory for the City Party 
ticket, representing the administration and the people. 

Following this campaign, another was' inaugurated, the pros- 
pects concerning which were by no means so bright. There was 
a general feeling that there would be a reaction ; various disputes 
had grown up in the ranks of those who had supported the 
administration; efforts were made to divert the attention of the 
public from the issues involved ; and there was a general feeling 
that the results in the November election were due to a spasm of 
public virtue. Moreover, there was no contest over the city 
offices, because there were only two candidates, both sure of 
election of the law. 

In many wards there were no candidates except for minor 
officers. Notwithstanding all these apparent discouragements, 
the people, quietly and irrespective of the conflicting claims of 
rival leaders, went to their polls and registered another substantial 
majority in favor of a new order of affairs. The February, 1906, 
election is generally regarded as having far more significance 
than that of November, because of the facts already cited. It 
disclosed how deeply the movement for reform has taken hold of 
the voters, and how completely determined they are to establish 
a new and better order of things'. 

There is one incident of the Philadelphia revolution which 
must not be overlooked, and cannot be too strongly emphasized. 
Immediately after the November election, Governor Pennypacker 
called the Pennsylvania Legislature together in extraordinary 
session to consider those question which it had neglected to con- 
sider at the regular session, and which had formed so large a 
part of the discussion in the campaign. Personal registration, 
primary reform, state treasury reform, reapportionment, civil- 
service reform, and the corrupt use of money in politics were 
included in the call. When the session met in January, 1906, it 
proceeded to a consideration of carefully prepared bills designed 
to give body to the governor's recommendations. When the 
session adjourned on February 15, it had passed all of these bills 
with the single exception of the state civil-service reform measure, 
in a form on the whole quite satisfactory to those who for many 
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years past have been advocating legislation on these subjects. 
If the revolution of 1905 had had no other outcome, the action of 
the special session of the legislature would have distinctly made 
it worth while, and justified all the energy and time and service 
expended. 

An interesting feature of the February election was the choice 
of forty women to serve on the school board. Heretofore but 
very few have been able to secure election; but, thanks to the 
changed attitude of the voters, it was felt to be good policy to 
place on the tickets capable women to look after the welfare of the 
children in the public schools. And in this connection testimony 
must be borne to the efficient aid given to the independent forces, 
both in Philadelphia and in New York, by the women of the two 
cities. The zeal and earnestness contributed by the mothers, 
wives, and sweethearts of the Weaver and Jerome supporters 
contributed largely, not only to arousing enthusiasm, but to bring- 
ing the issue home directly and permanently to many an indifferent 
voter. I think it is generally conceded that the women are entitled 
to a very considerable share of the credit for the successful out- 
come in these two cities. 

The influence of the November election in Philadelphia was 
largely felt in the February election in other parts of Pennsyl- 
vania. George W. Guthrie, for many years a stalwart worker in 
the ranks of municipal reform, was elected by a substantial 
majority as the representative of the independent forces to be 
mayor of Pittsburg. The selection of a man like Mr. Guthrie is 
a matter of great import, not only to his own city, but to the cause 
of municipal regeneration throughout the country. Able, fear- 
less, competent, public-spirited, with a high regard for the oppor- 
tunities and responsibilities of his position, he is' giving to the 
city of Pittsburg a notable administration. 

In Scranton the condition of affairs, thanks to the unremitting 
efforts of the local Municipal League, was such that it did not 
seem necessary or wise at the February election to put a reform 
ticket into the field; but those who had been most active in the 
Municipal League work, and others of like sentiments, initiated a 
movement that resulted in the nomination and election of J. Ben- 
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jamin Dimmick, who promises to be, to quote a local corre- 
spondent, "head and shoulders above any mayor or recorder that 
the city has ever had." The only criticism that has been offered 
to Mayor Dimmick's election is that he is a Republican mayor 
without a Republican organization behind him; and that he is 
attempting to operate the city government and improve existing 
conditions with untried men and without any political machine 
to back him. 

The re-election of Mayor Cutler in Rochester was a well- 
deserved tribute to a faithful official, who had administered his 
office with an eye single to the best interests of the community, 
and without reference to political considerations. Although main- 
taining friendly relations with the Republican organization, he 
was in no sense an organization man, and his re-election was a 
triumph of decency and independence, although Rochester is 
normally a Republican city. 

Buffalo, in national politics Republican, elected a Democrat 
to the mayoralty chair. The majority for Mayor Adam, who 
had served efficiently in the board of aldermen, was so> large that 
it carried his whole party ticket, and so displaced the existing 
Republican regime. Mayor Adam has achieved a reputation for 
opposition to corruption and extravagance, and unquestionably 
represents the desire of Buffalo to administer its municipal 
affairs without regard to national parties or politics. At the same 
election which resulted in Mayor Adam's election the city voted in 
favor of owning and operating an electric lighting and power 
plant. An interesting feature of the election was that, out of a 
total vote of 65,000 for the mayoralty candidates, only 9,641 
votes were cast on the last-mentioned proposition; 7,691 being in 
the affirmative, 1,950 in the negative. The reasons assigned for 
the smallness of the vote was the absorbing interest in the 
mayoralty contest; the consequent splitting of tickets; and the 
obscure position of the question on the voting machines, coming 
below, not only the names of the candidates', but of seven consti- 
tutional amendments; and the limited time of one minute in 
which to vote the whole. 

In New Jersey the significant events of the past year were 
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the campaign of Everett Colby for the state senate on local issues 
and the re-election of Mayor Fagan, of Jersey City. Senator 
Colby made his fight within the Republican party and at a direct 
primary overwhelmed the forces of the boss. The district being 
a strongly Republican one, his election was a foregone conclu- 
sion, but he received a record-breaking majority at the general 
election. 

For years Jersey City has been normally Democratic; but 
Mayor Fagan, a Republican, has been three times chosen to the 
mayoralty; and he owes his latest re-election to his' independent 
action, he having openly defied the party bosses upon both sides, 
although he received the formal nomination of the Republican 
convention. His appeal, made directly to the people, was based 
on freedom from boss rule, equal taxation of railroad companies 
with that of real-estate owners, and limited franchises — it being 
substantially the same platform as that upon which Senator Colby 
had won out at the Republican primaries in his district, the 
Jersey City movement being in many respects similar to the Colby 
movement in Essex County. 

Next in importance to the Philadelphia and New York cam- 
paigns' of November was that successfully waged against Boss 
Cox in Cincinnati; indeed, there are many who believe that the 
Cincinnati victory was of greater importance, in that it was 
accomplished without any of the sensational or dramatic features 
that characterized those of Philadelphia and New York. The 
people, after a direct and forceful presentation of the facts, awoke 
from their apathy, went to the polls, and defeated the machine's' 
candidates. The fight against the Republican machine, of course, 
was greatly helped by Secretary Taft's Akron speech (already 
referred to), in which he announced that he would support the 
Republican state ticket, but if he were voting in Cincinnati he 
would vote against the local Republican ticket. The success of 
the opposition to Cox and his candidates was largely due to the 
work of the local reform organization known as the Citizens' 
Municipal Party and to the Honest Elections Committee. The 
detectives of the latter disclosed the existence of a widespread 
conspiracy to defraud the people by false registration, and in 
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many other ways assisted in detecting and preventing fraud upon 
the ballot. 

While Cleveland still retains its character as a Republican city, 
Tom L. Johnson, a Democrat, has been elected mayor for a third 
term. This is the first time a mayor has ever been elected in 
Cleveland for three terms; and the majority given him (12,000) 
is the largest ever given here, and about twice the majority 
secured by him in his previous campaigns. With the mayor 
were elected other members of the city administration in substan- 
tial agreement with his general policies of administration, and 
with his views in regard to lower charges and higher taxes on 
municipal monopolies, with eventual municipal ownership. 

For the first time the Municipal Association of Cleveland 
indorsed Mayor Johnson. Lincoln Steffens had described him as 
"the best mayor in the United States" and the Association in 
a formal bulletin declared: 

The Association has not heretofore supported Mayor Johnson because it 
was not at one time convinced of the sincerity of his expressed purpose to 
give Cleveland a clean, progressive administration. His administration has, 
however, demonstrated the sincerity of his statements. The character of service 
rendered and of officials responsible for this service have been placed upon 
a higher plane than at any time in the history of our city. His administration 
has been businesslike, free from graft, and such as to give our city a note- 
worthy position when compared with other municipalities in this country. 
The political organization created and maintained by him must be 
judged by the results of its activity. These have not been graft and corrup- 
tion, but, as recognized by all observing citizens, the placing in office of 
clean, competent, and honorable officials. While the Association does not 
wish to be understood as in any way committing itself to Mr. Johnson's 
economic views, we believe that his administration deserves commendation, 
and we recommend him for re-election. 

This declaration of the Municipal Association represents very 
generally the sentiment of observers concerning Mayor Johnson. 
He has been in office sufficiently long to show the manner of 
man he is and the sincerity of his views. In the face of a very 
general doubt upon the subject, he has convinced friends' and 
neutrals, and quite often enemies, of his entire sincerity and of 
his ambition to give the people of Cleveland an honest and an 
efficient government; and there are strong indications that it is' 
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not a case of spasmodic reform, but that the advances made since 
he began his work represents a steady growth in civic righteous- 
ness. It is an encouraging feature that in this work he has had 
the support of the voters of the city to an increasing degree. 

Toledo has elected another non-partisan mayor in the person 
of Brand Whitlock, and has given him what it failed to give the 
late Mayor Jones — sympathetic support through the election of 
sympathetic candidates to the local council. As one corre- 
spondent has described the situation : 

The local spasms for reform which we have had in the past were of a 
different quality from the advance all along the line which we have recently 
had. "No step backward from this" has become a deep conviction and 
determination. 

The past year has afforded the first experience of Indiana 
cities (outside of Indianapolis) with a new municipal code by 
introducing the federal plan. This change has been marked by 
an extraordinary awakening of interest in municipal affairs and 
reform throughout the state. Communities wholly given over to 
the lowest forms of machine politics and corrupt government have 
developed a new form of public opinion, in the belief that it would 
find an effective instrument in the new kind of government. 

Reform clubs have been organized in many of these cities. 
A notable illustration is Terre Haute, long given over to lawless- 
ness and corruption. The particular issue was law enforcement. 
The mayor was shown to have instructed his police board to 
permit law violations and, on its refusal, to have removed the 
board from office. An organization of business men was formed, 
and eminent counsel were employed to impeach the mayor. The 
impeachment provisions were new for every city but Indianapolis. 
A notable trial was held and public feeling aroused to a high 
pitch. The result of the trial was that the requisite two-thirds' 
vote for the removal of the mayor fell short by one vote. Such 
a close call has not only affected this particular mayor, but 
awakened a general interest in civic affairs. 

The misuse of public funds by officers charged with their col- 
lection or custody has been another subject which has aroused 
public interests. Officials have been accustomed to lend or other- 
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wise use public funds, appropriating the interest or earnings to 
themselves. Governor Hanly astonished his partisan friends by- 
showing the spirit of a zealous reformer. He appealed to public 
opinion throughout the state to abolish this abuse, and set the 
pace by investigating the accounts of state officers. In a short 
time he forced the auditor of state and the secretary of state to 
resign their offices; the former, an influential politician, was 
indicted for embezzlement and has been found guilty. The result 
is that city and county affairs are everywhere being investigated, 
with prospects that the movement will crystallize in some perma- 
nent reform. On the whole, as one observer puts it, "it has been 
a good year for reform in Indiana." 

Chicago continues to attract a large share of public attention. 
Its municipal experiences have been varied and illuminating. It 
is difficult to form a positive conclusion as to the meaning of 
many of the things that have been done there. 

Edward F. Dunne was elected a year ago on the issue of im- 
mediate municipal ownership. He has had a rather stormy time, 
being a man of sincere motives, but apparently not an experienced 
administrator, and many of his appointments' have been severely 
criticized. He has managed, however, to work out a municipal- 
ownership plan which was recently passed by the council and on 
April 3 last submitted to the voters. It was' adopted by about 
3,000 majority; the ordinance providing for the issuance of $75,- 
000,000 in Miiller Law certificates for the purchase of the street 
railways. At the same election a vote was' also taken on the 
question of the operation of the street railways. Under the Miil- 
ler Law no city can operate them unless the question is voted on 
separately and approved by three-fifths of those voting. This 
proposition, although receiving a majority of 10,000, failed to 
receive the requisite three-fifths vote. The city is therefore in a 
position where it may acquire and own street railways, but cannot 
operate them. 1 

1 Since the above was written, the Supreme Court of the United States has 
decided the ninety-nine year act favorably to the city's contention, and the 
mayor has been able to work out a practicable plan for the eventual ownership 
and operation of the street railways by the city. 
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The results of the alderman ic election on April 3 was. very- 
satisfactory to the Municipal Voters' League. In most instances 
the men recommended by it as possessed of the highest order of 
character and ability, were elected. 

The country at large is under deep obligation to Chicago for 
its municipal experiments and experiences. It is working out on 
a large scale the question of municipal democracy and of funda- 
mental principles in a way to prove most illuminating and help- 
ful to other communities. The success of its Municipal Voters' 
League has had a far-reaching effect ; its contests with the street- 
railway corporations and its efforts to settle that problem are 
being followed with extreme care and breathless interest by 
municipal observers everywhere. Its fight for a high license and 
its gas contest are likewise the subjects of thoughtful considera- 
tion. 

Just at present it is giving careful attention to another impor- 
tant problem, a Charter Convention having been recently formed 
to consider, prepare, and submit to the voters a new charter for 
the city, in harmony with the modern needs of the city. What 
the outcome of the convention will be it is impossible to foretell ; 
but it is likely to be an important and suggestive contribution to 
the subject. In short, Chicago is justifying the designation 
already given to it of being a municipal laboratory, wherein are 
being worked out many municipal experiments of deep and 
abiding interest. 

The most important event of the past year in Michigan has' 
been the vote on the proposition to hold a constitutional conven- 
tion. The proposition was carried by a large majority on a 
rather light vote at the election on April 2. The legislature at 
its 1907 session will have to make provision for the election of 
delegates and the holding of the convention. The Detroit Muni- 
cipal League will make an active campaign in favor of a non- 
partisan convention, insisting that the candidates in each district 
be nominated by petition and their names placed on the ballot 
without any official party designations. There is likely to be 
considerable struggle for the control of the convention by cor- 
poration interests. The progressive elements are mainly bent 
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upon securing municipal home rule, and the initiative and 
referendum. 

The election at Grand Rapids was one of very considerable 
interest. Mayor Sweet, who two years ago was elected as a 
Democrat, was not renominated by his party, but by a mass- 
meeting as an independent candidate. The Republican candidate 
was elected, although his vote was 2,211 less than a majority; 
but as the opposition was divided, he was elected by a large plu- 
rality, Mayor Sweet standing second in the poll. The faith in the 
principle of non-partisanship in local affairs is by no means 
shaken by Mayor Sweet's defeat. He carried the two wards 
representing the most intelligent and aggressive part of the com- 
munity. The old party fences were completely demolished; an 
appeal was made by the Republican candidate to class feeling, 
and he received more votes in the wards which had been regarded 
as Democratic strongholds than the Democratic and non-partisan 
candidates combined. There was some feeling against Mayor 
Sweet because he did not try to get his party's nomination. It is 
quite likely that he could have had it, and, having it, could have 
been elected ; but he did not dare to be re-elected with the feeling 
that he was under obligation to any party organization. The 
notable feature of the campaign was the friendliness which 
existed beteewn the Democratic and Republican candidates. 
They were bitter in their attacks upon Mayor Sweet, and their 
friends pulled together harmoniously. The Democratic candidate 
has since been appointed to office by the Republican mayor. 

After four successive elections, Mayor Rose, of Milwaukee, 
has gone down to defeat. His repeated successes tended to create 
a feeling that he was impregnable; but Milwaukee has felt the 
effect of the reform movement, and at the April election chose 
Alderman Becker, a young man of vigorous personality and public 
spirit. An interesting feature of this campaign was the praise 
which Mayor Rose, a Democrat, bestowed upon the Republican 
boss. Alderman Becker, although the Republican candidate, had 
won his nomination without the support of the Republican man- 
agers, who were generally believed to be interested in Mayor 
Rose. Here again we have an illustration similar to that which 
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the Grand Rapids election furnishes, the leaders of the party 
machines being more friendly to each other than they are to those 
who represent the true interests of the city. 

The Milwaukee election was significant and encouraging in 
other directions. A considerable number of very good men were 
elected to the council. The Republican candidate for mayor was 
elected; and the previous city treasurer, a Democrat, rceived a 
large majority from the same body of voters. This tendency to 
split the ticket appeared on all sides. In one ward, for instance, 
two able aldermen were elected : one a Democrat, the other a 
Republican; and the former has already announced that he did 
not propose to be a party man in this service. The recommenda- 
tions of the Milwaukee Municipal Voters' League were very 
generally regarded. 

Minneapolis has been a center of interest. The "lid" has 
been the principal feature during the past six months. Last 
autumn Mayor Jones decided to close the saloons in Minneapolis 
on Sunday. The order was issued on October 31, and went into 
effect on the following Sunday. Since that time it has been strictly 
enforced, and obeyed by the saloonkeepers without much show 
of resistance. Two or three cases of violation were discovered; 
but the offenders were speedily satisfied that the best thing for 
them to do was to obey the order. 

Mayor Jones, like Mayor Guthrie, of Pittsburg, is a fine type 
of public official. He is a conscientious Christian gentleman of 
excellent ability, with considerable experience in municipal affairs, 
having been a member of the city council for six years, and presi- 
dent of that body immediately prior to his election to the mayor- 
alty. As president of the council it was' also his duty four years 
ago to assume the office of mayor and fill the unexpired term of 
the notorious Ames, when he was driven from power by the police 
investigation which made Minneapolis famous, and for a time 
infamous. 

Mayor Jones' administration has also been notable for the new 
standard of executive performance which he has maintained. 
During the first year of his administration he reorganized the 
police department on a non-partisan, voluntary civil-service basis ; 
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and has vastly improved both its personnel and its discipline. 
The requirements for appointment to' the force are good moral 
character, and sound physical condition as shown by a thorough 
examination by the health officer; with the usual height and 
weight requirements. Political and partisan considerations have 
been subordinated in making selections for the force; although, 
other qualifications being equal, these are not wholly ignored. 
Grafting, however, in any degree is punishable by dismissal from 
the force; while drinking on duty and brutality or any other 
serious infraction of the regulations is summarily punished; and 
thus far no amount of pull has been able to interfere with the 
punishment. 

One thing has been clearly demonstrated by the police authori- 
ties; and that is, that it is possible to divorce completely the 
department from any alliance, open or covert, with the criminal 
or vicious classes; to secure results in the detection and punish- 
ment of criminals or minor offenders. The old-time theory that 
a certain class of crooks had to be protected to make possible 
effective work by the detectives has been thoroughly demolished 
by the work of the police department in the past year. The most 
encouraging feature of the Minneapolis situation, however, is 
that the present indications are that it is not a case of spasmodic 
reform, but that the advances made under Mayor Jones undoubt- 
edly represent a steady growth in civic righteousness. 

The situation in St. Louis continues to be fairly encouraging. 
While there has been no decided progress in municipal affairs 
during the past year, the city continues to enjoy the services of an 
honest mayor and an honest council. The revenues of the city 
have been greatly increased ; the streets are kept clean, and intelli- 
gent efforts are being made to solve, in the interests of the people, 
the many and perplexing problems which confront the officials 
of every city. Governor Folk has given better boards for the 
local control of the police, excise, and election; and excellent 
work is being done by them ; but there is still considerable feeling 
on the part of a large portion of the community that these boards 
should be in the hands of the local authorities, and not subject to 
the dictation of some future governor who may or may not be 
interested in securing good government. 
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The April election in Kansas City resulted in a great victory 
for the good-government forces, the choice of Henry M. Beards- 
ley to the mayoralty being one of the most satisfactory events of 
the year. Mr. Beardsley is not only a lawyer of high personal 
character, but he has had long experience in dealing with muni- 
cipal questions, having been a member of the upper branch of the 
council for six years, and during the last two years having served 
as president of the board of public works. In this latter position 
he had charge of the rehabilitation of the water plant, as well as 
other public improvements, involving the expenditure of many 
millions of dollars. Some idea of Mr. Beardsley's public spirit 
may be gathered from the fact that he accepted the nomination to 
the office much against his personal wishes and inclinations and 
the demands of his private practice, and that during his campaign 
he had charge of a canvass for raising $300,000 for the erection 
of a new Y. M. C. A. building. 

Kansas City has also benefited by Governor Folk's interest in 
good government, the governor himself personally supervising the 
administration of the police and election laws on election day. 
Police interference and fraudulent votings, heretofore characteris- 
tic of the local elections, were eliminated; and the governor's 
instructions for a rigid observance of the law were conscientiously 
carried out, and the city had the fairest election in its history. 

The results in other directions were equally satisfactory, the 
voters exercising a large degree of independence, and very gen- 
rally abiding by the indorsements of the Civic League. 

The municipal elections of Iowa, as in former years, repre- 
sent the steady growth of local independence. The elections of 
the last spring are without national political significance, the local 
issues in the majority of the cities and towns having been the 
determining factors. Republican cities elected Democratic 
officials, and Democratic cities Republican officials; and in a 
number of communities the citizens', or independent, tickets pre- 
vailed. Municipal ownership was the leading question in many 
communities; some deciding in favor of municipal ownership 
and operation, others against the policy. In Des Moines municipal 
ownership carried by a large majority. In Iowa City the ques- 
tion of Sunday observance was the issue involved, and the 
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candidate representing what were called "Christian Endeavor 
principles" was elected. In Burlington the conservative can- 
didate, who received the support of the churches and the Chris- 
tian Endeavor Society, received more votes than his two 
opponents together. At Webster City, where all public utilities 
are now owned by the city, aldermen favoring the granting of a 
franchise to a private corporation were successful; whereas in 
Creston a franchise for the old light company was defeated. The 
issue in Clinton was a moral one. In Decorah the election turned 
on the granting of a franchise; at Waterloo the municipal-owner- 
ship candidate for mayor was elected, but the municipal-owner- 
ship proposition was defeated by thirty-two votes. 

Local issues were in most instances the determining factor 
in the Colorado elections of this spring, the municipal owner- 
ship and rental questions being the principal ones about which 
the battles were waged. In ten communities municipal-owner- 
ship candidates were successful. Glenwood Springs voted against 
municipal ownership; Grenada re-elected its Republican mayor 
for the fifth time; and Littleton its Democratic mayor for the 
sixth time. In two communities the anti-saloon element pre- 
vailed, and their candidates on the good government ticket were 
elected. In a number of cities there was only one ticket in the 
field. These facts are recited not so much for their intrinsic 
value as to indicate the extent to which the Colorado municipali- 
ties have freed themselves from partisan considerations in deter- 
mining purely local questions. 

Seattle has joined the ranks of cities settling local issues on 
a local basis, it having just elected (by a small majority, it is 
true) an independent mayor over the candidate of the dominant 
party's organization. The particular issue involved in the Seattle 
fight was municipal ownership; although general dissatisfaction 
with the existing political condition was an important factor. 

Mayor Ballenger gave to Seattle a conspicuously good 
administration. Under his guidance the city made a material 
development in conditions relating to better government from 
the standpoint of morals as well as from that of public efficiency. 
Not only was the question of the introduction of transcontinental 
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railroads settled and the construction of a garbage-destruction 
plant authorized, but the completion of a municipal electric-light- 
ing plant was undertaken, and the public service greatly extended 
throughout the city. Public improvements representing a very 
large expenditure of money were inaugurated. Notwithstand- 
ing, however, the admirable public services of Mayor Ballenger, 
who declined to be a candidate for re-election, the people refused 
to give the credit of his administration to the Republican organi- 
zation. They recognized that he and not the organization was' 
entitled to the credit, so that, when it came to the selection of his 
successor, they chose one because of his personal fitness and his 
ability to carry forward the important work inaugurated by 
Mayor Ballenger, and without regard to his national politics. 

In Portland, Ore., the reform forces are triumphant in every 
direction. The present mayor is thoroughgoing in his endeavors 
to give a good administration ; and the common council is doing 
well, although it and the mayor do not always work in harmony. 
The most marked improvement noticeable has been in the grant- 
ing of franchises for public utilities. This is now being done 
very cautiously and prudently ; and the city is getting substantial 
value for all of its franchises, with rights of inspection, publicity, 
and reversion to the city that are decidedly a marked improve- 
ment upon the loose methods of old times. Reform seems' to have 
come to stay, and is so popular that it needs only wise guidance 
to effect very great improvement in public affairs. The operation 
of the new direct primary law is being watched with care. While 
it is too early to express an opinion, those who are most competent 
to express one are certain that the new law has destroyed the old 
rings and cliques'. 

The war on graft throughout the United States has been 
pressed with great vigor and spread with greater rapidity. There 
is practically no community, where the municipal problem is at all 
serious, but has had its investigations or inquiry, and consequent 
exposures and prosecutions. In Philadelphia an equity suit has 
been commenced against the firm of contractors, of which the 
former leaders of the now discredited organization were partners, 
to recover upwards of $5,000,000 alleged upon the report of the 
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experts to have been corruptly diverted. The counsel for the Com- 
mittee of Seventy had referred to them the testimony gathered, 
with a view of determining whether criminal suits, in addition to 
those already inaugurated for damages, should be brought; but 
after careful consideration reported against the institution of 
criminal prosecutions. 

In New York the insurance disclosures have occupied the 
center of observation and bid fair to' affect, even more generally 
than they already have, the political situation there. 

The Ohio State Senate sent a committee to Cincinnati to inves- 
tigate and expose the methods by which the machine secured and 
retained its power. It took the committee only one day to unearth 
one form of graft which yielded from $15,000 to $20,000 a year 
to the boss's lieutenants. The county commissioner testified that 
he collected taxes annually amounting to about $7,000,000, mostly 
in the form of checks, which were deposited in the various banks. 
This money was allowed to remain certain definite times after 
collection, in return for which favor banks presented him with a 
gratuity, which he frankly confessed he accepted as a perquisite 
of the office, the city receiving nothing on the deposits in the way 
of interest. The treasurer maintained, while on the stand, that 
the checks did not constitute public funds, and that they did not 
become such until the banks had collected them and the cash was 
actually deposited in the vaults of the treasury. Under such a 
theory taxes so collected could be left with the banks until actually 
needed to pay county debts, and the interest on the balances 
diverted as donations from the county treasury to the treasurer's 
pocket. 

A series of prosecutions in Allegheny has resulted in the con- 
viction of a number of office-holders for various crimes against 
the public welfare. The superintendent of police was convicted 
of conspiracy, the charge being based on his having taken $50 in 
cash and a diamond in payment for aiding and abetting the main- 
tenance of a disorderly house. A street commissioner was con- 
victed of a similar offense; later, a captain of police. Incident 
to these convictions there were several disagreements on the part 
of the juries; and the prosecutors, becoming suspicious that the 
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juries had been unduly and corruptly influenced, made careful 
investigation, which resulted in the verification of the suspicion 
and the prosecution and conviction of the jury-fixer. 

Milwaukee has witnessed a long series of prosecutions and 
convictions. Up to a very recent date, twenty-one defendants had 
either been convicted or pleaded guilty, and six had been acquit- 
ted. The indictment involved the acceptance of rebates on city 
contracts, the payments of money to supervisors, the acceptance 
of cash bribes, and extortion. 

At the time of the convening of the California Legislature a 
year ago, there was considerable newspaper gossip to the effect 
that certain building and loan associations were being grossly 
mismanaged, and special attention was called to the affairs of 
one. It so happened that the officers of this association had been 
prominent in politics and had opposed the papers' policies. 
Nevertheless, a legislative investigation of the association was 
demanded, and the senate appointed a committee of seven sena- 
tors, four of whom outlined a plan by which they would investi- 
gate the association and make some money out of it. They 
selected a go-between to approach the officers of the concern and 
ascertain whether it would be willing to pay for stopping the 
investigation. They professed to be willing to do so, but quietly 
set a trap to catch the senators, the sum of $1,400 being agreed 
upon as the price to be paid. In the meantime the committee 
proceeded to summon witnesses to hold a farce of an investiga- 
tion. The officers of the association refused to respond to the 
subpoenas of the committee, and were cited to appear before the 
senate to answer for contempt. They appeared before the senate, 
and then and there disclosed the whole proceedings, and accused 
the four senators of soliciting and receiving bribes. The go- 
between confessed his complicity, and the senate appointed a com- 
mittee, which refused to allow the accused to testify under oath, 
owing to the clause in the law which exempts a person who testi- 
fies in a case of bribery from further punishment. The senate 
reported the accused to be guilty, and recommended their expul- 
sion from the senate, which was unanimously done. The grand 
jury from Sacramento County shortly afterward found an indict- 
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ment against the four senators, one of whom turned state's 
evidence, and all have since been convicted. 

These instances are cited, not because they constitute all that 
has been accomplished along these lines during the past year, but 
as typical of what is being done in nearly every important com- 
munity in the land. 

The Central West continues to be the storm-center of muni- 
cipal reform activity, with New York and Pennsylvania pressing 
it closely, and the western slope municipalities not far behind. 
During the past year there have been fewer incidents of impor- 
tance or interest in the New England and southern states, the 
principal events having been those already mentioned herein. 
But there is no lack of signs of abundant life in the leading New 
England and southern communities. The fact that they have not 
been prominently to the front during the past year is no evidence 
that the earnest people living there are not fully alive to the situa- 
tion, and of the need for earnest effort. 

There have been many important improvements of far-reach- 
ing character undertaken by the municipalities of the United 
States. Mention must be made, if only briefly, of the project to 
expend $25,000,000 for the improvement of the water supply of 
Los Angeles; of the publication of Daniel H. Burnham's plans 
for the improvement of San Francisco, called most aptly by those 
in charge of the matter as "San Francisco's new civic charter;" 
the reports for the reorganization of Denver, Colo., and Colum- 
bia, S. C. ; the inauguration of Chicago's neighborhood center 
and outer park systems; the establishment of the municipal 
museum in the same city; the very remarkable progress now under 
way in Washington along local lines. 

It is a rather curious fact that in many directions the develop- 
ments in Washington have been more backward than those in 
any other community. While a model in many ways of honest 
and efficient administration, the government of our capital city 
has been retarded because of the inability of the people to take 
any real part in the matter, and because they have had to depend 
upon Congress, a body created for entirely different purposes 
and but little qualified to discharge the functions of a municipal 
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legislature. Thanks, however, to the intelligent leadership of the 
commissioners and of the public-spirited citizens who are deeply 
concerned in its welfare, there has been a very remarkable and 
satisfactory development in the way of attacking the slum dis- 
tricts, the extension of the park system, the improvement of the 
water supply and the sewage system, and along other important 
lines. 

The question of the municipal ownership of our public utilities 
in many communities has overshadowed all other questions. It 
has been the one municipal issue in an increasing number of com- 
munities upon which the people have felt and expressed a decided 
opinion. In Chicago it has been the burning question ever since 
Mayor Dunne's nomination on an immediate-municipal-ownership 
platform. In Boston it has occupied a large share of attention, 
and the settlement of the gas and tunnel questions has been con- 
spicuously to the front. Their settlement along lines satisfactory 
to the best interests of the city is due almost entirely to the public- 
spirited activity of the Public Franchise League, and of organiza- 
tions that have co-operated with it. The Seattle election turned 
upon this question. The great vote cast for Mr. Hearst in the 
November, 1905, election in New York was due to public interest 
in it. In Denver, in Lincoln, Neb., in San Francisco, in Phila- 
delphia — in fact, in a long list of cities, the question has been 
actively to the front. 

There has been no diminution of interest in the subject of 
primary nomination reform. A very interesting conference on 
electoral reforms' was held in New York City in March last, under 
the auspices of the National Civic Federation ; and the develop- 
ment of public sentiment in favor of uniform direct primaries 
was shown to be rapidly increasing. Pennsylvania, as a result 
of the political revolution of the past year, has now a fairly satis- 
factory law, which will eliminate many of the features which 
have made machine domination in that state easy of accomplish- 
ment. The subject is a burning one in Oregon and Washington, 
as also in Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Illinois; in fact, in all the 
central western states. The Minnesota law continues to give 
general satisfaction. The results in Wisconsin are too recent 
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to enable one to form a conclusion of any value. The Supreme 
Court of Illinois has declared the act of 1905 unconstitutional; 
but Governor Deneen called a special session of the legislature, 
which passed a new one, which does not seem to meet with very 
general approval. 

Perhaps the most important development along the lines of 
the establishment of municipal civil service is that in Philadelphia, 
the special session of the legislature having passed a comprehen- 
sive measure which had the approval of the Civil Service Reform 
Association and the Committee of Seventy. It was vigorously 
and successfully championed by Mayor Weaver, who since its 
passage has helped to give it force and effect through the appoint- 
ment of a sympathetic board of commissioners. The act is a 
complete and comprehensive one, providing for the appointment 
by the mayor of a civil-service commission of three men with a 
five-year term of office. It requires appointment from the four 
highest on the eligible list, and a probation period of five months. 
The exempt class is reduced to the minimum, and most of the 
safeguard which experience has demonstrated to be necessary 
has been thrown around appointment to office. Political con- 
siderations are excluded, and the old-time pull of local politicians 
and bosses eliminated, etc. No person can be transferred to any 
position subject to a competitive examination unless he shall have 
previously passed an open competitive examination equivalent to 
that required for such position. 

In the matter of charter reform, an interesting bill was intro- 
duced in the Massachusetts Legislature which, when enacted into 
law, will mark an important step forward and furnish an inter- 
esting experiment in the effective co-ordination and organization 
of adjacent municipalities with common interests but separate 
governments. This measure, known as the Cosmopolitan District 
Council Bill, provides that the chief magistrates of the cities and 
the chairmen of the boards of selectmen of the towns that are 
now or may be included within the metropolitan park, water, or 
sewage system of Boston, shall constitute the Metropolitan Dis- 
trict Council to which the several commissions and boards shall 
annually in the month of January submit reports of the work 
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performed and the money expended by them during the preceding 
year, together with detailed estimates of the amounts required for 
the ensuing year. This council must vote by a roll-call of 
municipalities and towns on the questions of approving or disap- 
proving all proposed legislation involving appropriations of 
money for park, boulevard, water, or sewage purposes ; but only 
those municipalities shall vote which have a financial interest as 
contributors in the proposed expenditure of money. This council 
must also submit to the legislature from time to time reports, 
with its recommendations, on the various qustions of metro- 
politan work which have been brought before it ; and in all cases 
where votes have been taken, such reports shall contain a full 
record giving the names of the municipalities which have favored 
and those which have disapproved of each proposition. Thirty- 
nine municipalities are interested in this' measure and come within 
its scope. Their combined area about equals that of the city of 
Greater New York, with an approximate population of 1 ,400,000. 

A significant feature of the recent Grand Rapids election was 
the vote upon the charter amendments providing for the advisory 
initiative on ordinances and for the recall on elective and appoint- 
ive officers'. The amendments were drafted by the Voters' Ini- 
tiative Veto and Recall League, and were submitted on petitions 
signed by nearly 4,000 voters. The amendment providing for the 
recall upon elective officers was' carried by a vote of 7,077 to 1,- 
929. The vote on the amendment providing for the recall of 
appointive officers was 6,692 in favor of, to 1,755 against; and 
the vote for the advisory initiative on ordinances was 5,183 to 
1,682. 

The Galveston plan of government continues to excite general 
attention. It has produced such admirable results, through con- 
scientious, faithful administration in the city of its origin, that it 
has been copied in other Texas cities, and has been very gen- 
erally considered in other states, notably in Iowa, where, how- 
ever, it has not secured sufficient support to secure enactment into 
law. 

A movement of the greatest promise is the formation of city 
government clubs in our educational institutions. The Yale City 
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Government Club, which has done excellent work in this behalf, 
called a conference of similar organizations which was held in 
March in the city of New York, and the Intercollegiate League of 
College Good Government Clubs formally organized. The fact 
that the young college men, who are about to enter upon the dis- 
charge of their duties as citizens, realize the responsibility resting 
upon them and the necessity for intelligent consideration of the 
work before them, indicates the growth of public sentiment in 
the right direction along these lines, and holds out great promise 
for the coming generation. 

Of somewhat similar import has been the interest manifested 
in politics by various bodies of young men, notably those banded 
together in the Young Men's Christian Associations of the 
country. The subject of the association's civic opportunity was 
a leading theme at the annual meeting of the Pennsylvania and 
the Ohio State Association. At the latter meeting the following 
resolutions were unanimously adopted: 

1. We recognize the great civic awakening through which our country is 
now passing. We rejoice in the evident influence already exerted by members 
of our organization in fostering rational movements of reform and civic 
betterment. 

2. We realize that as an association we have no part to play in partisan 
politics, but we earnestly urge our members as individuals to sustain by their 
personal efforts and by words of commendation and encouragement those 
public officers who are standing for the right. 

3. We believe that a knowledge of actual conditions is essential in arriv- 
ing at the true basic principles by which to govern our actions. 

4. We therefore recommend to the association the formation of clubs and 
other agencies for the careful study and free discussion of municipal problems 
and urge upon our members active participation in all efforts for civic 
reform. 

Numerous local associations are organizing good govern- 
ment courses, and are seeking in various ways, on the one hand, 
to interest their members in municipal problems, and, on the 
other hand, to educate them to intelligent activity. 

A strikingly interesting and suggestive conference was held 
in January in Chicago, under the auspices of the Municipal 
Voters' League of that city, to consider the extent to which 
municipal elections should be separated from national party 
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politics and the control of national political parties, and the best 
means by which such separation as may be deemed advisable can 
be brought about. Sixteen organizations were represented and 
a series of resolutions were adopted voicing the sentiment of those 
who were engaged in the campaign against municipal corruption 
and inefficiency. The fact that the active workers of the militant 
forces for municipal reform were able to agree unanimously upon 
a declaration of principles involving so many principles for which 
reformers have year in a'nd year out contended, is a striking 
demonstration of their soundness, and of the force and extent 
of the movement in behalf of their adoption. 

The municipal problem in America is a great one, and one of 
exceeding complexity and difficulty. The fact that so large a 
number of men and women, and of organizations, are devoting 
their thought, their time, their attention, and their energy to its 
solution gives encouragement to the belief expressed at the begin- 
ning of this review, that the charge will no longer rest against 
the American people that they are indifferent to their municipal 
obligations. Civic patriotism is growing day by day; its mani- 
festations during the past year have been numerous and notable. 
And yet, as great and as numerous as they have been, I am 
convinced that but few of us appreciate how thoroughly the 
people are aroused to the present situation and the extent to 
which they have resolved to free their communities of the stain 
of corruption and inefficiency. As Ruskin has pointed out: 
"Neither a great thought, nor a great man, nor a great poem, nor 
a great picture, nor any other great thing, can be fathomed to the 
bottom in a moment of time;" and the great movement in 
American cities for their reformation cannot be comprehended 
nor fathomed in a review such as this. The manifestations, how- 
ever, are such as to justify the conclusion that we are upon the 
threshold of a day of great developments along municipal lines. 



